CRISIS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY

did not give themselves out as a return to ancient tradition based
upon supernatural authority; they were in open opposition to
tradition and authority. They took the form of a protest of the
individual reason against an inhuman order of things. In this
respect they followed the habitual tendency of the French mind,
which is individualistic, rationalist, and critical and tends to rebel
against a mystical tradition of authority of Oriental and Roman
origin.

This revolution had as its point of departure a new estimate of
human nature,, and a new conception of the will of God with
regard to man. Following the tendency of Oriental doctrines,
all the Christian Churches concurred in declaring human nature
to be corrupt and fundamentally bad, and representing God as
a judge prompt to punish. They commanded men to struggle
against their nature and to sacrifice the passing joys of the present
life in order to appease the wrath of God and obtain salvation for
a life lasting to all eternity. These conceptions, which were im-
posed by all the ecclesiastical authorities, had gradually become
shaken by various influences of too varying a character for it to
be possible to estimate exactly what part was played by each of
them. The admiration felt for antique philosophy carried men
back to the 'pagan' - that is, Hellenic - conception of nature and
the Godhead. The progress of astronomy revolutionized men's
ideas of the importance of the earth by showing how infinitely
small a place it occupies in the universe. The practice of scientific
methods in mathematics and physics accustomed men to working
by the methods of reasoning and observation, and discredited
methods based upon authority. The study of the immutable laws
of nature destroyed the idea of the miraculous, by making it hard
to conceive the idea of the arbitrary intervention of God in natural
phenomena. Even those philosophers who had a respect for
Christianity worked in a spirit contrary to that of scholasticism.
The teaching of Descartes, condemned by the University of Paris
and denounced by the Jesuits, made headway among the culti-
vated public, and the optimism of Leibnitz was opposed to the
orthodox philosophy.

An influence of a more general order was that produced by the
examples of countries in which the secular authorities tolerated
a number of Christian Churches in competition with one another
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